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It has been said that whereas the tendency of the 
expert is to know more and more about less and 
less, that of the layman is to know less and less about 
more and more until, in the long run it may be sup- 
posed, the expert will know everything about nothing 
and the layman know nothing about everything ! 
For the expert to meet the layman occasionally and 
have a commonsense talk seems to be a reasonable 
way of counteracting this unhappy tendency, and it 
is to be hoped that our discussion this afternoon 
may be to mutual benefit. Plato is reported to have 
said that expert ability to play the flute does not 
necessarily imply the possession of a superior political 
insight, and the fact that I happen to have a special 
knowledge of the migration of nematode larvae does 
not, of itself, give me any right to pose as an expert 
on the clinical aspect of the disease which these 
worms cause, or of its importance among dairy cattle 
in Ayrshire. By maintaining contact, therefore, 
with all who are continually meeting with parasitic 
disease as it occurs among farm animals the specialist 
may hope to avoid this tendency to “know more 
and more about less and less ” and to orientate his 
work in such a way that the study of parasitological 
problems may give the maximum assistance to 
veterinary science. 

This afternoon it is proposed to talk about the 
factors governing the development of parasitic bron- 
chitis and to apply some of the principles underlying 
the development of parasitic gastritis. 

For this purpose it may be as well to remind you 
of one or two significant points in the life history 
of the species of parasitic worm responsible for the 
disease. The first of these concerns the large number 
of larvae to which the adult worms in the lung give 
rise. ‘These larvae will not go beyond a certain very 
early stage of development so long as they remain 
in the body of the host animal; it being necessary 
before they can proceed with their development, for 
them to reach the external environment, where, in 
the presence of adequate oxygen, suitable tempera- 
ture and suitable faecal or soil bacteria they grow, 
during the course of 5 to 28 days or so, varying 
with the temperature, into infective larvae, capable of 
proceeding with parasitic life. 


*Paper presented to the meeting of the Ayrshire 
Division, N.V.M.A., held in the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr, on June 18th, 1941. This paper 
formed the basis of an address by Dr. Taylor to the 
meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Carmarthen on November 28th, 1941, and we are in- 
formed that a report of the discussion on that occasion 
will be forthcoming for publication in a later issue. 


At this stage, in addition to their own integu- 
ments, the larvae still bear the skins which they bore 
before the two previous moults, so that they are 
protected by a double sheath of two loose skins. 
In this stage they are admirably suited to a long wait 
until good fortune in the form of a grazing bovine 
comes their way, and they are able to develop to 
maturity. ‘These parasites are incapable, therefore, 
of giving rise uninterruptedly to successive genera- 
tions in the one host animal. 

The first point to make in connection with the 
epidemiology of this disease is the distribution of the 
parasite, which appears to be widespread throughout 
the country ; although not ubiquitous, as the worms 
responsible for parasitic gastritis are, it is neverthe- 
less very likely to occur wherever cattle are kept 
and one may presume that few animals entirely 
escape infection. 

A second point to consider is the extent of egg 
production which, for some allied parasites, is known 
to be extraordinarily high; Ascaris lumbricoides, for 
instance, produces about 200,000 eggs per day, the 
human hookworm about 15,000, but Cooperia ‘‘ only ” 
2,000; just how many the female Dictyocaulus is 
able to produce in a day is not known, but it is doubt- 
less very high,so that the numbers of larvae reaching 
the pasture from one heavily infected animal during 
the course of 24 hours must be enormous. Observa- 
tions recently made at Weybridge on a particularly 
heavily parasitised horse showed it to be passing 
some 171,000,000 eggs of strongyloid worms during 
a day! In view of this rate of egg production and 
of the durability of the infective eggs or larvae, the 
problem before us would appear to be, not ‘‘ why 
do our cattle suffer from husk?” but “ how do 
they ever escape a fatal infestation ? ” 

That “a perfect parasite does “not injure its 
host,” is an idea which has gradually become established 
during the recent development of the science of 
parasitology and with very few exceptions—such 
as the gid parasite, almost the only exception among 
domestic stock—wherever a parasite is seen to be 
injuring its host and causing disease, either that 
parasite is in its wrong host, an idea that was first 
put forward by the American parasitologist, Ransom, 
or there is something unnatural and wrong in the 
host-parasite environment. 

The production -of these enormous numbers of 
eggs, such as have just been cited, is referable to the 
scattered conditions of life in the primitive wild 
state, when large mammalian predators prevented 
wild cattle from becoming numerous and caused 
them to spread far and wide over the unfenced regions 
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of wild pasture land. The enclosing of pasture by 
man in order to maintain many animals on a rela- 
tively small area is almost entirely responsible for 
the appearance of helminthic diseases among farm 
animals. This abnormal and inharmonious condi- 
tion of host and parasite, as we have seen, does not 
result from the mere presence of parasitic worms, 
but from their presence in unnaturally large numbers ; 
and it is man’s intervention in the host-parasite 
environment that has upset the natural balance in 
the ecological interrelationship of host, parasite, 
predaceous mammals and unrestricted pastures, and 
led to an unnatural increase of the parasitic worms. 

Fortunately, however, this agricultural idea of 
enclosing a piece of land, improving the grass, and 
forcing an unnaturally large number of cattle to 
graze thereon does not invariably terminate in a 
disease epidemic; in fact, it may be regarded as 
generally successful, and that it is so is owing to a 
certain elasticity traceable to the immunity responses 
of cattle to parasitic-worm infestation. 

In trying to understand something more of the 
epidemiology of parasitic bronchitis it is convenient 
to discuss the factors that are operating under two 
headings (1) factors influencing the development of 
the parasite in the host, and (2) factors influencing 
the development of the parasite in its free-living 
stages on the ground. 

The all-important point concerning the host is the 
state of its resistance to the parasite. Adult cattle 
on infected farms are much more resistant than are 
cattle up to one or two years of age, so much so, in 
fact, that adults may frequently remain quite unin- 
fected with the parasites although grazing the same 
pasture which has led to the severe and perhaps fatal 
infestation of younger stock. 

The necessary stimulus for the development of 
this immunity against lungworms is not properly 
understood but seems to be connected with the age 
of the animal, and also with previous infection by 
the parasites. There is now a considerable amount 
of evidence to show the great importance of previous 
infection in the development of resistance to parasitic 
worm infections of various kinds, and it is probably 
of particular importance in connection with Dictyo- 
caulus infection in cattle. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the very obvious difference between the 
susceptibilities of adult and young cattle that may be 
grazing the same infective pasture, where the, adults 
usually remain in perfect health although the young 
may contract severe or fatal husx. The relatively 
great susceptibility of Channel Island cattle, and 
particularly of those recently imported, is also signi- 
ficant on account of the complete absence of Dictyo- 
caulus from those islands. 

An interesting manifestation of this immunity 
response came to my notice in a certain outbreak of 
acute parasitic bronchitis, in which one _heevily 
infected adult, unaided by any attempt at anthel- 
mintic treatment, threw all trace of infection 
within 52 days from the time at which it was first 
acquired. 

As has already been stated, an extraordinarily 
rapid rate of the acquisition of infective larvae, or a 
condition of poor thriving owing to intercurrent 
disease or bad feeding, is capable of breaking down 
the resistance of adult cattle, and to this reaction, 
or, rather, the converse of this reaction, in my 


opinion, may be traced many, if not all, of the 
good results supposedly coming out of the treatment 
of husk by the intratracheal injection of anthelmintics. 
In the past it has been my opinion that this procedure, 
in itself, can be of very little value, and that any 
benefit which appears to result from it is traceable to 
improvement in the housing and feeding of the 
affected animals, an “ adjunct to treatment” which 
the veterinary practitioner invariably advises, and a 
step which is usually carried out by the farmer. This 
amelioration in the animal’s condition, except in 
cases where the disease has gone too far, or the 
animals are too young, is sufficient respite from the 
attack on the animal’s body to permit the full opera- 
tion of the immunity responses and the final expulsion 
of the parasitic worms. 

The acquisition of this immunity appears to be 
rather slow and it is not fully established until the 
animal reaches the age of two years. The natural 
immunity that cattle have to the lungworms of sheep 
is, however, absolute so that as far as husk is con- 
cerned these two kinds of stock may be interchanged 
quite indiscriminately and sheep may be used with 
perfect safety to eat off the infected herbage from 
pastures that may be much too dangerous for the 
grazing of cattle. 

In coming now to the consideration of the factors 
influencing the development of the parasite in its 
external environment it is interesting to note that 
it is because of the change in conditions for external 
development, and for the transmission of infection 
to the host, that man’s parasites have almost dis- 
appeared from civilised countries, and not because of 
the use of anthelmintic drugs. The factors concerned 
in the epidemiology of husk may be considered as 
(a) those affecting the development of the larvae, 
(6) those affecting the longevity of the larvae, and 
(c) those affecting the rate of acquisition of the larvae. 

Unfortunately, there is comparatively little avail- 
able information on the reactions of Dictyocaulus 
larvae, but apart from knowing that they are less re- 
sistant than some of the stomach-worm larvae, and 
that they do not climb so readily up the herbage, it is 
generally supposed that they react similarly to the 
better known infective larvae of the stomach worms. 

Moisture should receive the first mention in the 
consideration of factors affecting development of 
strongyloid larvae in general, dryness being the most 
lethal of all natural forces acting upon the free-living 
stages, and it is obvious, other things remaining equal, 
that wet fields are likely to be more troublesome 
than are dry ones. The length of the herbage is also 
of importance in this respect since the shade provided 
by long herbage keeps the faeces on the ground moist 
for a much longer time than would otherwise occur. 
Cold is of little importance, nor are the larvae at all 
easily killed by poisonous chemical substances which, 
in order to destroy the larvae, must be in such high 
concentration as to cause considerable damage to the 
herbage. 

Certain special dangers are, however, associated 
with dry conditions, when, during times of drought, 
the grass becomes short and of a poor quality and 
necessitates a prolonged daily grazing period for each 
animal, in order that it may acquire an adequate 
amount of herbage. ‘These conditions may result 
in the collection of a much greater number of the 
larvae than would otherwise occur, and in certain 
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weather conditions may greatly outweigh the bene- 
ficial controlling effect of dryness upon the develop- 
ment of infective larvae. 

There are also certain interesting points that might 
be considered in connection with the development 
of larvae on arable ground, of importance to sheep 
farmers but hardly worth considering in connection 
with cattle, with the exception of the danger of gate- 
ways and yards where cattle stand about and trample 
the eartha great deal. A considerable amount of evidence 
has been collected at Weybridge to show that the 
number of larvae which develop in faeces lying in the 
open field is ordinarily a very small proportion of the 
whole ; if, however, the same faeces are thoroughly 
mixed with soil and are occasionally turned over, as 
would happen in soft and much trampled earth, the 
proportion of the larvae to develop to maturity is 
very considerably increased. Yards and gateways and 
places where cattle frequently stand, where a con- 
siderable amount of faeces becomes thoroughly 
trampled into the earth, may, therefore, become very 
dangerous places at some future time when any 
herbage growing there may bear a very large number 
of larvae. This factor appears to have been of some 
importance in connection with certain outbreaks of 
acute parasitic bronchitis in adult cattle that we have 
had the opportunity of investigating and, in inquiring 
into the origin of acute and sudden outbreaks, it is 
always worth while making inquiries to ascertaih 
whether the affected cattle had recently been shut 
into some disused yard, or whether something had 
occurred as a result of which the cattle had eaten 
the rank grass growing near manure heaps or other 
concentrations of faeces. 

The longevity of the larvae is largely influenced by 
their position in the herbage and the investigations at 
Weybridge have shown.a great difference between 
those that remain deep in the herbage and those that 
climb up into exposed positions, where the action 
of the sun and the wind soon kills them. The larvae 
that are well hidden in the herbage, however, some 
of them perhaps between the leaf-sheath and stem 
of the grasses, are able to survive for 12 months 
or more. It is because of this larval migration and 
the desiccation to which the majority of them are 
exposed that the rate of disappearance of infection 
from a field is rapid during the first few weeks after 
the stock have been removed, but very slow after 
that, there being a residue of some 5 per cent. or so 
that are protected from drying and live for the 
maximum period. 

This rate of disappearance of the infective larvae 
is rather an important practical point showing the 
benefit to be derived from resting the pasture, even 
for a comparatively short period. 

Without doubt, however, the most potent factor in 
reducing the amount of infection in a field is through 
grazing by animals that are not susceptible to infec- 
tion with the unwanted parasite. Examination of a 
certain heavily infected horse pasture near Weybridge 
gave the surprising information that a horse grazing 
there would acquire some 500,000 larvae per day. In 
the suitable host such larvae would be a very great 
danger but an unsuitable host grazing the same 
pasture would be freeing it of infection at the same 
rate since strongyloid larvae ingested by the wrong 
host attempt to develop but are unable to do so, 
and die. 


Under the heading of “ unsuitable host’ we can, 
for this purpose, include healthy adult cattle, since 
it is only under the most unusually severe conditions 
of extraordinarily heavily infected pastures, probably 
coupled with poor feeding, that these animals can 
possibly become infected, so that it is not only per- 
missible to graze adult cattle along with susceptible 
calves and yearlings because no additional infection 
will thereby reach the pasture, but it is a procedure 
which does a positive good in bringing about a definite 
reduction in the amount of infective material already 
there, the adults ‘‘ eating off’ a more or less large 
proportion of the infective larvae and destroying them. 

Enough has now been said to show something of 
the mechanism of the most important factors con- 
cerned in the epidemiology of parasitic bronchitis, 
those points which are to be watched in order to 
prevent the development of the disease. Eradication 
of the parasites from the farm does not appear to be 
at all practicable at the present time and in the 
absence of effective medicinal treatment it becomes 
more than ever important to understand the working 
of these factors and to use that understanding to the 
best possible advantage. 


“DOGS OF WAR” 


The War Office of Great Britain has invited dog 
owners to lend their dogs to the Army. Intelligence 
and natural ability will be the deciding factor in the 
selection of the animals to be used. Dogs selected are 
to be given an intensive course of training. Those 
qualifying will be retained for the duration of the war. 
The War Dog Training School is at Willems Barracks. 

n Germany all dogs, more than 20 inches tall, are 
reported to have been conscripted for military service. 
Such dogs must be registered by their owners. If a 
dog is then taken by the Government the owner is 
compensated. 

Veterinary Military History recalls that ‘“ more than 
10,000 dogs were used by France during the latter 
months of fighting in World War I, of which more 
than 5,000 were wounded during one year, but so care- 
fully were they treated (by the Veterinary Corps) that 
4,196 were returned to work in their respective fields 
for the army. 

“Germany advanced into France with 6,000 trained 
dogs in World War I. The Italian Army had 3,000 
trained dogs when it joined the Allies. Early in the 
war the British Army established The War Dog School 
(the same that is in use to-day). Early in the conflict 
the War Dog Service of France was abolished. Later 
it was re-established as an independent service—the 
‘Service des Chiens de Guerre ’’—which developed to 
one of considerable importance. Belgium had the most 
complete dog transport service during the war because 
that art had been developed for several centuries in 
civil life. The American Army, of course, had no oth- 
cial dogs in the military service. The usefulness of a 
special dog service is shown by the fact that all foreign 
armies augmented them as the war grew older. Approxi- 
mately 16,000 dogs attached to the German army lost 
their lives during the World War. This is nothing new, 
for since remote periods of the Middle Ages, when 
battles were fought hand to hand, up to modern times, 
dogs, shielded and armed, were arrayed with the combat 
troops. In this capacity they went out of use with the 
coming of gunpowder and the intensive use of small 
arms, but only to return in auxiliary réles, aiding in 
the transport of food and ammunition, assisting sentries 
and patrols, giving alarms and carrying military mes- 
sages. .. . The first law, relating to dogs, enacted in 
the American Colonies had a military reason for its 
enactment.”—Vet. Med. 
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Adrenal Cortex Exhaustion 
and Its Relationship to Dehydration* 


J. LA VERE DAVIDSON, p.v.o. 
Kavamazoo, Micu. 

The adrenal cortex and adrenal medulla are really 
separate glands. In mammals, the adrenals are com- 
pound glands formed by the union of two separate types 
of tissue. In some of the lower forms of animal life, 
such as the elasmobranch fishes, the cortex tissue is 
anatomically distinct. It forms separate glands called 
“interrenal glands,” because they lie between the kid- 
neys. A similar condition exists in mammals during 
early embryonic development, but the interrenal glands 
and the medullary glands unite to form a single structure 
before birth. Thus a cross-section of a mammalian gland 
shows a central light-coloured portion, called the medulla, 
and an outer darker-coloured shell, called the adrenal 
cortex. 

The adrenal medulla is really a part of the sympathetic 
nervous system and is ectodermal in origin. The adrenal 
cortex is mesodermal in origin and constitutes a distinctly 
separate tissue. 


EPINEPHRINE 

Epinephrine is the hormone of the adrenal medulla. 
The pressor effects of extracts of the medulla were 
observed by Oliver and Schaefer in 1894. These obser- 
vations were followed ten years later by the isolation 
and identification of the active principle, epinephrine. 
The actions and uses of epinephrine are familiar. The 
uses are based upon its stimulating action on the sym- 
pathetic system. It causes vaso-constriction, cardiac 
acceleration, and increase in blood pressure. - 
ADRENAL CorTEX HoRMONE 

The adrenal cortex hormone is entirely distinct from 
epinephrine and should never be confused with it. It 
is essential for life, but an animal or human being can 
get along without the adrenal medulla and epinephrine. 

Physiologic Functions of the Adrenal Cortex.—lIt is 
important to understand the principal physiologic func- 
tions of the adrenal cortex, since these constitute the 
basis of all adrenal cortex therapy. The adrenal cortex 
hormgne is essential for all higher life. It is interesting 
to study the manner in which the adrenal cortex exerts 
its fundamental control over vital processes. 

The present view, that the adrenal cortex is concerned 
with the maintenance of normal salt and water balance, 
developed from the observations of Stewart and Rogoff 
(1925) that the lives of adrenalectomised animals could 
be prolonged by injections of salt solution. This work 
was later confirmed by Banting and Gairns (1926), 
Marine and Baumann, and Baumann and Kurland (1927). 
Lucas (1926) demonstrated that the blood of adrenalec- 
tomised animals showed increase in viscosity, decrease 
in plasma chloride, and increases in non-protein nitrogen 
and urea. Rogoff and Stewart (1926) reported similar 
findings, and in addition to decreased sodium and chloride 
in the blood plasma of adrenalectomised cats Baumann 
and his associates demonstrated significant increases in 
potassium of the blood plasma. ‘There followed many 
studies on the blood chemistry of adrenalectomised 
animals. Clinical applications of these laboratory find- 
ings were made by Rogers (1931) who described the 
beneficial clinical effects of combining intravenous ad- 


" ® Reproduced from the December, 1940, issue of the 
Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
(97. 588-591.) 
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ministration of salt solution with adrenal cortex extract. 
Loeb (1932-1933) later elaborated on the value of salt 
administration and its connection with the electrolyte pat- 
tern in Addison’s disease. 

In Addison’s disease, as in adrenalectomised dogs, 
Loeb and his associates (1933-1935) demonstrated an 
increased excretion of sodium and chloride by the kid- 
neys. The blood showed a fall in the level of sodium and 
chloride and increases in urea and potassium. Adminis- 
tration parenterally of potent adrenal cortex extract 
restored the electrolyte balance. The administration of 
sodium and chloride by mouth apparently decreased the 
maintenance dosage of the adrenal cortical hormone. 

The continued loss of sodium accompanied by loss of 
water in adrenal insufficiency leads to dehydration charac- 
terised by haemoconcentration, reduced blood volume, and 
reduction of blood presure. ‘That the haemoconcentra- 
tion may occur by mechanisms other than those involved 
in the loss of salt and water in the urine was demon- 
strated by Darrow and Yannet (1935). These investi- 
gators showed that in normal animals rapid withdrawal of 
water from the blood to the tissues followed the depletion 
of plasma sodium and chloride by intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of isotonic glucose followed by paracentesis. The 
concurrent shock-like symptoms could be relieved by 
parenteral administration of adrenal cortex extract. A 
shift of water from the tissue to the blood took place, 
but the plasma sodium and chloride remained low. 

Adrenal cortex extract has been demonstrated to bring 
about electrolyte balance in conditions other than adrenal 
insufficiency where similar changes in the electrolyte and 
water balance occur. In dehydration resulting from 
certain nutritional disturbances, MacLean and associates 
(1932) found adrenal cortex to be effective in causing 
carbon dioxide capacity, chlorides, sugar, and non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood to return to normal levels. 

Acute intestinal obstruction, Wohl, Burns, and Pfeiffer 
(1937) observed, is a representative of the group of con- 
ditions characterised by high blood nitrogen and low 
blood chlorides that bear close resemblance to adrenal 
insufficiency. ‘Their observation is upheld by their earlier 
findings of the degenerative changes occurring in the 
adrenal cortex in dogs with high intestinal obstruction 
(1937) and their demonstration of the effectiveness of the 
combined administration of physiologic salt solution and 
cortical extract in combating the toxaemia and increasing 
the survival period of dogs with high intestinal obstruc- 
tion. The similarity between the clinical and experi- 
mental pictures of acute intestinal obstruction and adrenal 
insufficiency is strengthened further by the demonstration 
of Scudder, Zwemer, and Truszkowski (1937) that high 
levels of serum potassium in cats occur with anterior 
intestinal obstruction. 

In adrenal cortex deficiency, the circulating plasma 
volume is reduced. Several- factors contribute to this 
haemoconcentration or blood dehydration. ‘There is an 
excessive water loss through the kidneys. At the same 
time, the extracellular water of the tissues becomes 
depleted. Swingle has suggested that increased capillary 
permeability is partly responsible for loss of circulating 
plasma volume (1923). The tissue cells themselves may 
hold plenty of water—even too much as is demonstrated 
by the highly toxic effect of injected distilled water—but 
this water is imprisoned within the cells and not available 
for restoration of plasma volume. As a result of haemo- 
concentration and low plasma volume, the blood pressure 
is lowered, and peripheral circulatory failure follows 
unless the cortical deficiency is counteracted. 
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Mechanism of peripheral circulatory failure-—In 1923 
Ebbecke (1929) showed that capillaries possess tonus and 
may become constricted or dilated by processes that are 
independent of the arterioles and venules between which 
they are located. He showed further that inflammatory 
reactions to drugs, bacterial toxins, anaesthetics, foreign 
protein, burns, and mechanical and electrical stimulation 
were produced not by the nerve stimulation set up by 
the irritant but by the substances released locally by 
tissue cells. These substances affect the neighbouring 
capillaries, causing loss of tonus, dilation, slowing of the 
blood flow, stasis, increased permeability to blood plasma, 
and oedema. Further proof of the release of these sub- 
stances from the tissue cells was offered later by Krogh 
(1929) and Lewis (1937). The latter believed that one 
substance was responsible, and because of its physiological 
resemblance to histamine it was named H-substance. 
Much work that tended to indicate that this single sub- 
stance alone was entirely responsible for eliciting the 
capillary response followed, but more recent work showed 
that a number of substances normally present inside the 
tissue cells passed through the cell walls into the extra- 
cellular fluids where they come in contact with the capil- 
laries. Although this histamine-like substance is re- 
leased, it is probably less active than the other substances 
in producing inflammatory changes. Menkin (1936) 
showed that the release of certain inorganic ions from 
the cells, notably potassium, plays a réle in increasing 
capillary permeability at the site of inflammation. 

Injury to the capillaries by any condition or agent 
produces changes in tonus and permeability of capillaries, 
in the rate of blood flow and, if extensive enough, in 
deranged balance of body fluids. Plasma escapes into 
the surrounding tissue spaces and thus expands the inter- 
stitial fluid compartment. With the loss of plasma the 
blood cells become concentrated in the dilated capillaries 
and venules, materially interfering with the blood flow. 
If the process involves a large area, the loss of blood 
fluid and the packing of blood cells will be reflected in 
a high blood viscosity and specific gravity and an increase 
in the red blood cell count. ‘To compensate for the 
decreased blood flow the arterioles become constricted. 

Administration of epinephrine at this point may tem- 
porarily improve the circulation by increasing the blood 
pressure but only at the expense of the peripheral circu- 
lation (1936). With the continued loss of plasma 
volume through the permeable capillaries, a fall in blood 
pressure occurs and a state of shock is present. Where 
loss of fluid is caused by haemorrhage a similar train of 
events occurs. However, the red blood cell count and 
blood protein will be lower. 

Cycle of events perpetuating the loss of blood fluid.— 
The loss of capillary tone, stasis, poor return flow of 
blood, and the continued loss of fluid through the per- 
meable capillaries result in an inadequate supply of 
oxygen to the tissue cells. The tissue asphyxia further 
increases the permeability of the capillaries and the 
condition becomes aggravated. 

Thus, in adrenal cortex deficiency the animal is in a 
very unstable state where even a small haemorrhage or 
a slight trauma will produce serious or fatal shock. Any 
emergency which requires fluid shift is poorly met in 
cortical deficiency. In such a condition the administra- 
tion of a potent adrenal cortex extract brings about a 
readjustment in the electrolyte and fluid distribution and 
the entire picture is returned to normal. 

An abundance of the adrenal cortical hormone is essen- 
tial for maintaining a normal electrolyte pattern and proper 


fluid balance between the various compartments, and 
keeps the tissues in a state of normal permeability so 
that any disturbance of blood volume and circulation 
can be promptly compensated by a quick shift of fluid 
from the tissues to the blood stream. In other words, 
an abundance of cortical hormone probably constitutes 
protection against the chief hazards of surgical operation, 
namely, anaesthesia (1937-1938), haemorrhage (1937), and 
shock (1937). 

Effect of injectable adrenal cortex extract in the normal 
animal.—The adrenal cortex hormone increases the 
urinary excretion of potassium and nitrogen and decreases 
the excretion of sodium not only in adrenal insufficiency 
and other conditions where similar imbalance of electro- 
lytes exists but also in the normal animal. Harrop and 
Thorn (1937) showed that injections of cortical extract 
given twice daily increased the excretion of potassium, 
inorganic phosphate, and nitrogen in normal intact dogs 
and decreased the excretion of sodium and chloride. No 
harmful effects of large doses of natural adrenal cortex 
hormone have been observed. 

Striking similarities exist between the disturbances of 
water and salt balance of adrenal insufficiency and 
dehydration produced by a number of agents or condi- 
tions. The use of a potent adrenal cortex extract as a 
therapeutic agent when dehydration is present or as a 


_ form of preventive treatment where dehydration is 


threatened is now becoming widely accepted in veter- 
inary medicine on the scientific grounds already estab- 
lished. The evidence of the necessity for the presence 
of adrenal cortex hormone to maintain normal capillary 
and tissue permeability, for maintaining circulation, and 
to prevent fatal exhaustion that occurs in severe dehy- 
dration is continuously receiving support. Adrenal cortex 
extract has been found to be of value as supportive treat- 
ment in gastro-enteritis, canine distemper, pneumonia, 
infectious enteritis of cats, and in other debilitating dis- 
eases where dehydration may occur. 


ADMINISTRATION AND DOSAGE 

In acute crises the intravenous administration of large 
doses, 2 to 4 c.c., is indicated. The administration of 
fluids and sodium salts plus the cortical extract has been 
found to be most efficacious treatment. In other con- 
ditions of severe stress, such as toxaemias and infections, 
where isotonic salt solutions are commonly administered 
by hypodermoclysis or venoglysis the addition of adrenal 
cortex extract in 1 to 3 c.c. doses to the infusion fluid 
may prove of benefit. An increasing number of reports 
show that the cortical hormone is intimately concerned 
in the maintenance of salt and water balance. In partial 
adrenal insufficiency, where asthenia is the outstanding 
symptom, and in other conditions whefe hyposecretion 
of the adrenal cortex may exist, the usual mode of ad- 
ministration should be } to 2 c.c. subcutaneously or 
intramuscularly daily or on alternate days. From the 
present knowledge concerning adrenal cortex extract 
therapy, it appears preferable to use the larger doses 
since overdosing is not probable. 


Under the Infestation Order, 1941, which came 
into force on January Ist, owners of warehouses con- 
taining foodstuffs or animal feeding-stuffs, which are 
infested with insects, rats, mice and any other vermin, 
must notify the Ministry of Food. 

Directions may then be issued requiring the treat- 
ment of the stocks and premises. Where directions 


are not carried out the Ministry will have the work 
done and charge the cost to the owner. 
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MILK WASTAGE 


T is somewhat of a paradox in these days of 
enlightenment, and after years of intensive propa- 
ganda, that so much milk should be lost daily through 
arriving at the dairy in a sour condition. The total 
loss is undoubtedly well above 1 per cent. and it has 
been computed that a wastage of this magnitude, due 
to souring and other taints, results in a financial loss 
of nearly one million pounds per annum and deprives 
250,000 school children of one pint of milk a day. 
Such a state of things at the present time is little 
short of a national calamity. As the keeping qualities 
of milk depend very largely on the proper sterilisation 
of utensils, together with simple hygienic methods on 
the farm, one naturally asks, why should this state of 
things exist ? 

Clearly, no one reason will fully explain the situa- 
tion. Transport difficulties may exist causing delay 
in collection and black-out conditions are not con- 
ducive to careful work, but these factors play but a 
minor réle. The producer, whilst advancing these 
arguments,. will complain that labour—especially of 
the skilled variety—is scarce and in some areas almost 
unprocurable. Generally speaking, this may be the 
case, especially as Government work with its prospect 
of easier hours, better working conditions and 
altogether disproportionately high wages, exerts a 
magnetic influence on farm workers, who are apt to 
become restless so that much tact is needed to per- 
suade them to do their job conscientiously. Never- 
theless, we are not inclined to believe that the 
situation is as serious as is advertised, especially as 
female labour is now available. It is true that some 
farmers are prejudiced against the Women’s Land 
Army on the grounds that its members are less 
skilled than the men in milking, ploughing, etc., but 
more and more women are doing these jobs well 
every day. It is often forgotten that in the North, it 
has been the custom for a good many years now to 
leave everything pertaining to milking and the dairy 
to the care of the farmer’s wife or to woman labour. 


The production of clean safe milk is one of the 
most skilled, but not one of the most pleasant, tasks 
on a farm ; it requires continuous attention to detail 
seven days a week. The costs and difficulties of 
production have risen since the outbreak of war and 
the calls on labour have been greatly increased. To 
prevent farmers and men (or women) turning from 
milk production to easier and often more lucrative 
tasks they must obviously be adequately rewarded for 
their labours. On the other hand milk is such an 
important article of human food that we feel the 
Government policy of keeping the price at a reason- 
able level is fully justified. Expenses could no doubt 
be reduced by more efficient methods of distribution 


and production, including the control of cattle 
diseases, but it may be that to maintain human 
nutrition at a satisfactory level milk production will 
have to be permanently subsidised. 


The impression is gaining ground that the farmer 
is becoming increasingly careless, less conscientious 
and more fatalistic. Whether this is so or not, we 
feel that the responsibility for the existing state of 
things must, in large measure, be shared both by 
those whose duty it is to educate and advise the 
agricultural community and those who legislate for 
it. The Milk and Dairies Order, for instance, 
imposes a duty upon both the producer and the 
receiver to sterilise the churns used. When sour milk 
reaches the creamery it is returned, the farmer’s 
attention being drawn to the fact that the responsi- 
bility for sterilising the churns rests with him. He 
knows that there is a similar responsibility at the 
other end, and since the factory apparatus is bigger, 
and possibly more efficient, feels that the neglect does 
not lie with him. On the other hand, he may be one 
of those producers who has no steriliser—and there 
are still many such producers. We may well be 
surprised at this but the reason is not far to seek. 
The Clean Milk competitions which were run in each 
county attracted a proportion of the more energetic 
farmers who, being enthusiastic and _ responsive, 
automatically received most attention. Those most 
needing it were apt to be overlooked and remained 
in blissful ignorance of the value of sterilisation, 
methods of disinfection and hygienic measures 
generally. It would be interesting to know how often 
the milk of these producers is mixed with that from 
graded herds. 


From the remarks of Lord Woolton, Mr. T. 
Peacock and others, published recently in the agri- 
cultural press, we are relieved to know that this very 
serious problem of milk wastage is at last to be 
tackled seriously. A general overhaul of methods of 
milk production is much needed. Members of the 
Women’s Land Army might be accepted more 
sympathetically by the farmer and given closer and 
more instructive supervision during the first few 
months that they are on the farm. The onus of churn 
sterilisation needs clarifying, one body alone being 
made responsible. Better use might be made of sour 
milk—it could either be made into soft cheese or fed 
to pigs—and last, but not least, the system of basic 
education in dairy husbandry on the farm needs 
drastically revising. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


I know very well the patriotism and sincere desire to 
act in a manner of perfect rectitude which animates 
Ministers of the Crown, but I wonder whether there is 
not some hand which intervenes and filters down or 
withholds intelligence from  Ministers.’’ — WiNSTON 
CuurcuHiLL, April 13th, 1939. sentence to 
Lord Perry’s pamphlet (Post-War Questions, No. 9) 
“Beware Bureaucracy,” published by the Individualist 
Bookshop, Ltd., 154, Fleet Street, London.] 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Aujeszky’s Disease in Dogs 


R. W. CASSELLS, M.R.c.Vv.s., 
NEWTOWNARDS, 
and 
H. G. LAMONT, M:sc., M.R.C.V.S., 


VETERINARY RESEARCH DIVISION, STORMONT, 
BELFAST 


Subjects—Scottish collie bitch, aged seven years, 
and Scottish collie dog, aged about 14 months. 

History.—On November 21st, 1941, about 10 p.m., 
a farmer arrived at Mr. Cassells’ surgery with the 
bitch. He informed him that he had a young dog 
affected with the symptoms described below but 
that it was on the point of death and he fully expected 
to find it dead when he returned home. 

The bitch and dog appeared perfectly healthy on 
November 20th, took their food, and at 10 p.m., 
when they were closed up for the night, nothing un- 
usual was noticed. In the morning (November 21st) 
both were seen scratching at their mouths. The 
irritation and rubbing against objects increased in 
intensity during the day and the hair was scratched 
off and the skin badly abraided on the left side of the 
face, right up to the base of the ear. The mucous 
membrane of the mouth and lips was swollen. Both 
animals were very thirsty. ‘The farmer’s wife made 
“ gloves’ to cover the feet to prevent the animals 
from tearing the skin off their faces. ‘The farmer 
suspected poisoning of some sort and brought the 
bitch in to Mr. Cassells. From the history supplied 
and a study of the symptoms, the latter suspected 
that both animals were affected with Aujeszky’s 
disease. He at once telephoned one of the authors 
(H. G. L.) and voiced his suspicion that he was 
dealing with Aujeszky’s disease, and arrangements 
were made to collect the carcases on the morning of 
November 22nd. The dog died about 10 p.m. on 
November 21st and the bitch was dead on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd. 

The owner allowed us to remove the dog to the 
laboratory for further investigation but was un- 
willing, for sentimental reasons, to allow a post- 
mortem examination on the bitch. Both animals, 
however, showed exactly similar symptoms and 
presented the same appearances, viz., swollen oede- 
matous lips and buccal mucous membrane, with the hair 
and skin rubbed off the left side of the face right up 
to the external ear. At autopsy, on reflecting the 
skin of the face the oedema of the lips was found to 
result largely from bruising and laceration; a sero- 
sanguinous exudate oozed from the cut surface. The 
surface of the face on the left side was raw and moist. 
The hair and skin were quite rubbed off in patches, 
particularly around the eye, and extended to the base 
of the ear. 

The brain was removed and two rabbits inoculated 
with material from the cerebral hemispheres, the 
cornu ammonis and the medulla. Within exactly 
50 and 504 hours respectively both rabbits were 
showing typical symptoms of Aujeszky’s disease. 

Careful inquiry showed that some three days 
previously the two affected dogs had conjointly killed 
and pulled a rat in two, There is another sheep dog, 
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a pup, and a cat.on the farm, and all are apparently 
healthy. In addition there are two sows and nine 
suckling pigs, eleven pigs eight weeks old, 30 store 
pigs four months old, 12 cows, ten calves, and 
two horses on the farm. None of these animals had 
shown any symptom of illness. 

The virus has been passaged through a second 
series of rabbits. 
’ ReEMARKS.—These cases are the first recorded 
instances of Aujeszky’s disease in dogs in the British 


Isles. 


Tuberculosis in a Shire Mare 


S. A. WINKUP, m.R.c.v.s., 
MonTGOMERY, N. WALES 


I was asked by telephone to see a mare, which the 
owner described as “ not looking too good.” I 
found in a loose box a Shire mare, six years old, 
and on her a foal in very good condition. The mare 
was very emaciated, and as her teeth were all right 
I suspected strongylosis infection. The foal was 
taken from her and weaned, and worm medicine was 
prescribed. 

About a month later I again examined the mare. 
She was in the field this time and grazing. When 
she stood still she looked like a picture in Wooldridge’s 
“Encyclopaedia ” of a suspected case of grass disease 
in Essex, except that she did not stand with her hind 
feet under her. When she moved I noticed she 
walked as though she had a stiff neck, and she 
dragged her hind toes. Her stiff-necked appearance 
caused me to suspect tuberculosis and I injected 
intradermally 1/10 c.c. of Weybridge tuberculin. 
Two days (48 hours) afterwards I found a large, more 
or less circular oedematous swelling; the character 
of the swelling was different from the bovine reac- 
tion in that it appeared to be more adherent to the 
underlying tissues. An attempt to pick up a fold of 
the swollen skin in order to measure it with the 
calipers pained the mare a lot and I did not persist. 
The measurement of the swelling on the flat was 
about 7 inches. ‘There was no enlargement of the 
cervical vertebrae. 


SUFFOLK HORSE SOCIETY 


The Duke of Grafton, as Chairman of a recent meet- 
ing of the Council of the Suffolk Horse Society at 
Ipswich, mentioned when 37 new members were elected, 
that this brought the 1941 enrolment of new breeders to 
200, a figure which was a record for’ any single year 
in the Society’s history. It was revealed that at the 
existing rate of progress the total membership was fast 
approaching 2,000, drawn from all parts of the country. 

dozen counties were represented in the new additions 
of studs recently established. 

The progress of the breed has been such that a sum 
running into four figures was vested in war funds, while 
in addition substantial grants were made to all Stallion 
Societies travelling Suffolk horses, and to two shows to 
be held in Suffolk at which Suffolk horses will be 
featured. 

* * * * * 


Grants totalling £26,911 to agricultural colleges ‘n 
England, Wales and Scotland and to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Northern Ireland, were made last year for 
advisory and local investigation work by the Land 
Fertility (Research) Fund, 


_ 
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ABSTRACTS 


[AN OUTBREAK OF BOVINE PSEUDO-RABIES, OR 
MAD ITCH.”” C. C., and Granam, R. 
(1941.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 2. 35.] 

A steer from a natural outbreak showed increased 
’ respiratory rate and frantic licking and biting at the 
skin of the left shoulder. Temperature rose to 109° 
with frequent spasm of diaphragm. On post-mortem 
examination few macroscopic changes were noted 
apart from pulmonary oedema. 

Of specimens taken, only material from the spinal 
cord reproduced the disease in experimental animals. 
The virus was cultivated on the chorioallantois of the 
developing chick embryo. Necrosis of neurons in 
the ventral horns of the spinal cord was demon- 
strated microscopically. 

Observations confirmed the theory that pigs and 
rats are carriers of the disease to cattle. J. A. L. 


[STUDIES ON COWPOX: 1.—OUTBREAK OF COWPOX 
AND RELATION TO VACCINIA. Hester, H. R., et 
alia, (1941.) Cornell Vet. 31. 360-378.] 

A cowpox-like disease clinically indistinguishable 
from classical cowpox has been prevalent in Illinois 
dairy herds for many years. In one herd of 300 
animals incidence of cases became high during 
1939-40 ; papules of from 2 to 4 mm. in diameter 
on the teats and udder developed into vesicles (3 mm. 
to 1 cm. in diameter) which varied in colour from 
bluish white to light amber. All vesicles did not 
form simultaneously but continued to appear over a 
period of a week or more. Vesicles developed into 
pustules which in turn developed into dry thick 
brownish to black scabs. A healed lesion was repre- 
sented by a pale depressed cicatrix. Some of the 
milkers indicated that circumscribed elevated lesions 
which developed on their hands were regarded as 
originating from contact with affected animals. 

It is suggested, because of the gross appearance of 
the lesions and the negative cultural findings, that a 
virus may be the aetiologic agent. 

Although appearing contagious, the disease could 
neither be transmitted experimentally to other cows 
and calves in the same or in a different herd, nor 
could any infective agent be demonstrated by seeding 
lesion material on chorioallantoic membranes of 
developing eggs. Numerous experiments showed that 
no antigenic relationship existed between the causal 
organism and vaccinia virus and a predominating 
number of the cows in the naturally infected herd 
developed a pustule on the caudal fold following 
application of chorioallantoic- or heifer-propagated 
vaccinia virus. Lesions of the natural disease developed 
in 21 out of 38 animals during a 22-day period follow- 
ing application of vaccinia virus. Included among 
them were three animals which, although failing to 
react to vaccinia, developed natural pox within the 
period mentioned. D. R. W. 

* * * * 

[REPORT ON A CASE OF ACETONAEMIA IN A COW 
AT ONDERSTEPOORT. Steyn, H. P. (1941.) J. S. 
Afr. vet. med. Ass. 12. 86-89.] 

Since a diagnosis of acetonaemia is uncommon in 
South Africa, due either to the rare occurrence of 
the disease or to failure to recognise it, the author 
describes in some detail a typical case. The veter- 
inarian was not called in until eleven days after the 


appearance of symptoms, which had meanwhile been 


treated by the owner. The treatment then adopted 
was the intravenous injection of large quantities of 
glucose and the administration of a saline purgative 
and sodium bicarbonate. The improvement shown 
by the animal was slow, blood analyses showing only 
slight decrease in the amount of acetone bodies 
present. In accordance with the work of Carlstrém, 

Myrbiack and Larsson (1939, Acta Med. Scand., 102, 

175-213), who claimed good results in such cases 

from administration of vitamin B, (“‘ Aneurin’’), 

2 c.c. of ‘‘ Betaxan ”’ (another vitamin B, preparation) 

was given subcutaneously. In 48 hours there was a 

drop in acetone bodies in the blood to almost half the 

previous level, and the animal made an uninterrupted 
recovery. The authors cited suggest that acetonaemia 
may be caused by B, deficiency, due to interference 
with its synthesis in the alimentary tract during 

digestive disturbances. J. B. B. 

* * * * * 

[STUDIES ON SOME ECTOPARASITES OF SHEEP AND 
THEIR CONTROL: 1.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
BIONOMICS OF THE SHEEP KED (MELOPHAGUS 
OVINUS). Granam, N. P. H., and Taytor, K. L.; 
Il.—CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL STUDIES ON 
CERTAIN ARSENICAL DIPPING FLUIDS.  FReney, 
M. R., Lipson, M., and GrauaM, N. P. H.; 
111.—CHEMICAL OBSERVATIONS ON COMMER- 
CIAL POWDER SHEEP DIPS WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THEIR ARSENIC CONTENT. Lipson, M. 
Commonwealth of Australia, Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Pamphlet No. 108. 44 pp. 
Melbourne, 1941.] 

I. Graham and Taylor have studied the life history 
and habits of the sheep ked in Australia with a view 
to elaborating a more efficient dipping routine. They 
found that the female ked is capable of copulating 
within 24 hours of emerging, although she may not 
be sexually mature. The sperms probably survive in 
the female genital tract and fertilisation of the ova 
does not appear, however, to occur until the fifth or 
sixth day. Deposition of pupae will not take place 
without prior copulation and one mating is sufficient 
to enable the female to produce pupae for the rest 
of her life, but under natural conditions mating 
appears to occur frequently. [The authors note that 
actually a larva is deposited which passes into the 
pupal stage a few hours later ; for the sake of simplicity 
they have regarded the pupal stage as commencing 
from the time the larva is deposited—Abstractor.] 
The period of gestation varies between six and eight 
days. Sexual development in the male appears to 
take longer than in the female and young males do 
not copulate before they are ten or eleven days old. 
Thus if young males and females mate, the first 
pupae are not produced for at least 18 days or longer, 
depending on the ked population density, which 
affects the chance meetings of the two sexes. After 
deposition pupae take from 18 to 30, with an average 
of 22 days, to hatch. It was found that male keds 
lived for approximately 80 days and females for 100 
days, with maxima of 105 and 130 days respectively. 
About 10 to 15 pupae may be produced during the 
life of the female, depending upon her longevity. The 
pupae are attached to the wool fibre some distance 
from the skin, the distance tending to increase with 
the length of the wool. The keds showed a preference 
for the lower parts of the sheep’s body and appeared 
to show a definite migratory cycle, while the majority 
of pupae were deposited on the lower part of the 
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body, 45 per cent. being found on the underside of 
the neck. Preliminary observations indicate a seasonal 
decline in the ked population during the warmer 
months. ‘The susceptibility of different sheep to 
infestation varied considerably and certain observa- 
tions suggest that young sheep and those in poor 
condition as a result, for example, of internal para- 
sitism, are more susceptible. It appears that pupa: 
only develop within a fairly narrow temperature range 
since no hatching occurred at 4° C., at 15° to 18°C. 
or at 37° C., whereas those incubated at 30° C. hatched 
normally irrespective of the relative humidity. Under 
natural conditions, newly hatched, unfed keds will 
not survive more than about five days off the 
sheep but they will survive much longer at low tem- 
peratures, although the same low temperatures will 
cause the death of pupae. 

Ii After giving a review of the literature dealing 
with chemical studies on arsenical dipping fluids, 
Freney, Lipson and Graham, in this second paper, 
describe, with illustrations, a small experimental 
plunge dip-bath in which provision was made for the 
collection of liquid draining from the sheep They 
found it rare for sheep to be immersed for more than 
30 seconds under normal Australian dipping practice 
and this period of immersion was chosen for their 
tests with certain arsenical dips. It was observed 
that a sheep carrying 10 to 12 weeks’ growth of wool 
after shearing removed 14 to 2 gallons of liquid from 
the dip, but over 95 per cent of this amount drained 
off the animal on standing for 7 minutes Thus } to | 
gallon of dip fluid was retained in the fleece of each 
sheep, The liquid draining from the sheep had a 
similar composition to the original dip when soluble 
arsenicals were used but it had an appreciably lower 
arsenic content when an insoluble suspension of an 
arsenical was used. In toxicity tests, sheep parasitised 
by keds and lice (Bovicola ovis) were dipped in five 
different arsenical solutions and in a suspension of 
arsenic trisulphide ; all dip fluids were adjusted to 
contain 0-2 per cent. arsenic. The pentavalent 
arsenic compounds, 7.e., solutions containing arsenic 
acid and sodium arsenate, were insufficiently toxic 
to kill all keds but eliminated lice for the period the 
sheep were kept under observation. ‘The soluble 
trivalent arsenicals, 7.e., solutions containing arsenious 
acid, sodium arsenite and glycero-arsenious acid, were 
effective in killing all adults of both parasites, but it 
was not established whether complete elimination of 
all stages of the insects resulted. The arsenic tri- 
sulphide suspension had only slight toxicity imme- 
diately after dipping and little residual toxicity but 
was more stable after sheep had passed through the 
bath, probably due to the suint and wool wax leached 
out of the wool into the liquid during dipping. 

III. In the third paper, Lipson gives data on the 
analyses of five proprietary dipping powders. The 
average amount of free sulphur present was 61-4 per 
cent. The soluble trivalent arsenic content averaged 
8-42 per cent. in four of the dips, but was 13 per 
cent. in the fifth powder. Insoluble derivatives of 
arsenic and sulphur averaged only 7 per cent of the 
dip while small amounts of organic material, such as 
derris, were also present. Using one of these pro- 
prietary products as a dipping agent, analyses made 
before and after dipping sheep showed that there 
was little drop in the arsenic content of the dip as the 
sheep passed through but the relative amount of 
soluble arsenic increased. J. N. O. 
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REVIEW 


(“THE SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHER,” by A. S.C. 
LAawreENCE. Published by the Cambridge University 
Press. 18/- net.] 

Dr. Lawrence has produced a very useful book 
with the avowed object, as stated in Chapter 6, of 
dealing “‘ with principles rather than with working 
details, and the worker is expected to be able to 
decide for himself which factors must be taken into 
account in any particular job.” 


The aim of the earlier chapters is to give the worker 
the knowledge which will enable him to set about 
doing the particular job he has on hand in the best 
way, although elementary matter is not included in 
the book to any great extent. Only the last chapter 
is devoted to the actual application of photography 
in science, 


The first chapter treats of the bases of photography 
and forms a good and very useful summary of chemical 
and physical reactions underlying photography, in- 
cluding properties of emulsions, sensitising dyes, etc. 
Portions of this chapter may appear difficult to those 
whosz knowledge of chemistry and physics is limited, 
but nevertheless it gives much matter of interest and 
value to all. The second chapter, on the lens and the 
image, brings out the faults of lenses and how these 
are corrected: certain formulae are given which 
could, however, be ignored without loss to the appre- 
ciation of the chapter. The importance of the “ circle 
of confusion ” as limiting the size of a point image is 
clearly described. Chapter 3 is devoted to a short 
review of the mechanism of the camera and includes 
reference to ciné-cameras as well. The fourth chapter, 
on colour photography, gives most helpful material 
on this branch of the work and brings out its value in 
scientific and educational work. ‘The fifth and sixth 
chapters, which concern themselves with the making 
of a picture and developing and printing, give many 
practical hints in spite of the avowed intention of the 
author to restrict himself to generalities, and they 
include excellent summeries of the subjects under 
discussion. The necessity of considering before 
taking a picture, the “ what, where, when and how ” 
of the picture to be taken is adequately emphasised 
and helpfully discussed. As the author states, the 
photographer must “ never forget the uncanny cap1- 
city of the eye for deceiving you.” Again a useful 
warning is given to the effect that all ‘‘ exposure meters 
are liable to give grossly incorrect values unless used 
with intelligence.” In the chapter on development 
and printing the fact that inspection in development 
is vointless is clearly demonstrated. ‘The book 
concludes with useful appendices on “ formulae for 
solutions ” and “ the geometry of image formation.” 


The book has been well written and carefully 
balanced, although perhaps one might have wished 
for an extension of the final chapter ‘‘ Some 
Scientific Applications.” The printer has done his 
part well and the plates are good. ‘The work can be 
confidently recommended to everyone who is in- 
terested in photography and who already possesses 
elementary knowledge on the subject, whether the 
attraction lies in scientific photography or in the 
subject generally; it can certainly be thoroughly 
recommended to those interested in the subject from 
the scientific point of view. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


Membership Examinations (December,1941) 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


(Concluded) 

London 

TuHrrp YEAR: 
Brown, K. E. Nandi, S. N. (A) 
Coyle, T. J. ) Peters, 34 
Fawcus, E. Slack, A. J. 
Harrison, (P) (A) Tayler, R. C. 
Holford, S. E. Watson, C. B. 
Kaushash, N. C. Yockney, G. L. 
Millar, A. M. 


(P) Denotes credit in Pharmacology. 
(A) Denotes credit in Anatomy. 
FourtH YEAR: 
Ayliffe, A. R. 
Balls, G. 
Bryce, Miss M. R. 
Drury, K. W. G. 


Holland, E. H. 
Lloyd, G. 
McCrea, M. R. 
McNaught, T. T. 


Fowler, G. Q. Ritchie, Miss M. D. 
Gabb, K. R. (Path) Sandercock, R. F. G. 
Harvey, A. B. Thompson, S. H. 


Hills, J. N. M. Witherington, D. H. 
(Path) Denotes credit in Pathology. 

FINAL YEAR: 
Barwick, Miss E. M. 
Birkett, Mrs. B. G. 
Boreham, Miss M. J. 
Chandra, V. P. 
Donohue, E. B. 
Evans, E. T. R. 
Fuller, L. W. C. 
Geffen, L. R. 
Hall-Patch, P. K. 


Luke, W. S. 
McCullagh, A. F. 
Maclean, B. 
Maxted, Miss J. E. 
Osborn, Miss J. 
Pilgrim, E. G. 
Purkis, Miss B. M. 
Rickard, S. C. 
Sparrow, L. H. 


Hartley, J. C. Turner, R. J. 

Hesketh, W. C. Vale, R. H. 
Liverpool 
FourtH YEAR: 

Dugdill, R. S. Smith, Basil (Paras) 
*Griffiths, R. B. Williams, A. L. 


McCreanor, Miss M. 
Simpson, C. A. C. 


* Denotes 2nd class honours. 
(Paras) Denotes credit in Parasitology. 


Wynne, M. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office. 


Post 
net. free 
s. d. s. d. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF : 
Leaflets, Advisory ‘ 0 1 0 2 
95. Foot Rot in Sheep 0 1 2 
308. Twin Disease in Ewes 
(Pregnancy Toxaemia) 0 
* * * * * 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
appointed Mr. J. L. Davies, Assistant General Manager 
of the Milk Marketing Board, to the post of Milk Pro- 
duction Officer in the Ministry. The duties will be of 
an advisory nature and the post! will be on a part-time 
basis. Mr. Davies will retain his connection with the 
Board, who have offered their full co-operation in an 
arrangement designed to further the policy of main- 
ae milk supplies at the highest possible level during 
t war, 


| 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Jan. 15th.—Meeting of the Society of Vetcrinary 
Practitioners at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, 1.30 p.m. 
Jan. 20th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings, Royal Station 
Hotel, York. 
Jan. 21st.—10 a.m., Registration Committee, R.C.V.S., 
Royal Station Hotel, York. 
Jan. 21st——2 p.m., Council Meeting, R.C.V.S., Royal 
Station Hotel, York. 
Jan. 30th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Brighton, 2 p.m. 
PERSONAL 


The New Year Honours 


OrvER OF THE BriTISH EMPIRE AWARDS Tro 
VETERINARIANS 


The profession will note with gratification that in the 
latest war-time Honours List, that issued at the New 
Year, the services rendered by members ot the veterinary 
profession at home and elsewhere in the British Empire 
have been accorded a fuller measure of recognition than 
for many years past. 

The awards made to veterinarians are all within the 
Order of the British Empire, and are as follows :— 


Mr. S. G. Abbott, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., Chief Veter- 
inary Officer, Glasgow Corporation, M.B.E. (Civil 


Division). 
Mr. G. M. Hall, M.R.C.v.S., DR. MED. VET. (ZUR.), 
O.B.E., for veterinary services in the Garebia 


(Colonial Office List). 

Mr. J. H. N. Hobday, M.R.C.v.s., B.Sc. (LOND.), Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
O.B.E. (Dominion Services List). 

Mr. N. R. Reid, M.R.C.v.S., B.v.Sc. (S.A.), Veterinary 
Officer, Tanganyika Territory, M.B.E. (Colonial 
Office List). 


In view of their sterling work in their respective 
spheres, with which our profession is in close and 
cordial association, we also warmly welcome the award 
of the C.B.E. in the Order of the British Empire to 
Dr. G. C. Anderson, the Secretary of the British Medical 
Association, and to Mr. Thomas Peacock, President of 
the National Farmers’ Union. 


Birth.—CockriLt.—On December 25th, 1941, to 
Eudora (Sime, M.R.C.v.s.), wife of W. Ross Cockrill, 
M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector. Ministry of Agriculture 


and Fisheries, “ Maes-yr-Awel,” College Road, Car- 


marthen, a daughter. 


Marriage-—Murray—Paterson.—At Fife Arms Hotel, 
Macduff, on December 25th, 1941, by Rev. Wm. 
Brownlee, M.A., Ernest Gordon Murray, M.R.C.V.S., 
Huntly, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Murray, Williamson 
Place, Banff, to Elizabeth Robb, daughter of Mr. and 
Wm. Paterson, 31, Duff Street, Macduff. 


Will.—Mr. Frederick Leeds Gooch, j.p., of 19, High 
Street, St. Martin’s, Stamford, Borough Veterinary 
Surgeon at Stamford since 1880, and meat inspector and 


AX 
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inspector of dairies for many years, local veterinary 
inspector to the Ministry of iotedien, left £2,885 
(net personalty £2,031). 

Her many friends in the veterinary profession will 
be interested to learn that Dr. Mary E. Cochrane-Dyet, 
who joined the Medical Service of the Ministry of 
Supply in April, 1941, has been promoted Senior 
Medical Officer, Royal Ordnance Factories, Midlands. 
Recently at an official ceremony she received high praise 
from Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, Chief Medical 
Officer, Ministry of Supply. 


* * * * * 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


RECOGNITION OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICES IN THE 
Mippie EAst 


Announcement is made in the London Gazette, dated 
December 26th, 1941, of the following award and 
“Mentions in Despatches” in recognition of distin- 
guished services in the Middle East (including Egypt, 
East Africa, the Western Desert, the Sudan, Greece, 
Crete, Syria and Tobruk) during the period February, 
1941, to July, 1941:— 

To be an Additional Member of the Military Division 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire : — 

Lieutenant (Quarter-master) Joseph Edward Wood 
(112308), Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 


Mentioned in Despatches (Royal Army Veterinary 


‘orps : — 
Col. (temp.) G. id (4675) 

Maj. (temp. Lt.-Col.) E S. W. Peatt, o.n.£. (15522). 
Maj. J. Bell (11012) (Res. of Off.). 

Maj. C. H. S. Townsend, 0.B.£., M.c. (9757). 

Capt. V. G. Hinds (66837). 

Capt. E. H. Lewis-Bowen (63359). 

Capt. L. E. Prichard, 0.B.£. (1205) (Res. of Off.). 
7879434 S.-Sergt. (acting W.0.2, Sqn. S.M.) R. Minto. 
7757874 Sergt. A. Carter. 

835617 Sergt. M. Cowan 

7009813 Sergt. T. J. Fitzsimmons. 

2752492 Sergt. W. J. McLeod 

6912051 Corpl. W. Paterson. 

7757947 Corpl. E. T. Molyneux. 

7758071 Pte. A. H. Hughes. 

Jemadar Bangalore Adavappa (Indian Army Veter- 


inary Corps). 


* * * * 


ROLL OF HONOUR 


VETERINARIAN VOLUNTEER’S HEROIC SACRIFICE IN 
THE VAAGSO 


The Daily Telegraph of Monday last records that an 
account of how a 25 year-old Commando, Peter Keast, 
a veterinary surgeon, of Tooting, London, lost his life 
in a vain attempt to save a sergeant in the raid on 
Vaagso, has been sent to his father by an officer who 
witnessed his heroic sacrifice. This officer, a second 
lieutenant, had just seen his brother, the commanding 
officer, killed when Peter Keast was hit. 

“He got it trying to save the section sergeant, ong 
Povey, who was also killed,” wrote the officer. ‘“ Thank 
heaven it was instant. ‘ Doc. , as the chaps called him, 
was one of the best men in the troop, always cheery 
and helpful. My brother was killed just before your 
son, so I know how you feel.” 

Mr. Peter Hugh Joseph Keast, M.R.C.v.s., whose home 
is at 38, Upper Tooting Park, S.W.17, graduated at 
Dublin on December 19th, 1939. He volunteered for 
the Army and transferred to the Commandos from the 
Devonshire Regiment. To those bereaved we extend 
our deepest sympathy. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


CuRBISHLEY, Edward Harold, Western Lodge, Moss 
Lane, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. Graduated N. Edin- 
burgh, May 30th, 1889. Died December 19th, 1941; 
aged 73 years. 


Gituespigz, W. S., 32, High Street, Pershore, Worcs. 
London, July 14th, 1902. Died December 
4th, 1941. 


Houston, William Findlay, 24, St. James Street, 
Paisley. Graduated Glasgow, April 26th, 1878. Died 
December 17th, 1941; aged 85 years. 


KersHaw, Alfred J., Southport, Lancs. Graduated 
ne 17th, 1884, Edinburgh. Died December 19th, 
1941. 


SouTHALL, Harry Wilmot, 6, Borrage Lane, Ripon, 
Yorks. Graduated N. Edinburgh, December 21st, 1893. 
Died December 23rd, 1941; aged 70 years. 


Mr. E. H. Curbishley, M.R.C.V.S. 
A GREAT LANCASHIRE JUDGE OF A SHIRE Horse 


In the passing of Mr. Edward Harold Curbishley, 
M.R.C.V.S., which we record above with much regret, 
the Lancashire veterinary fraternity mourns the loss 
of an honoured and well-loved member, and the Shire 
horse world one of its most respected and knowledge- 
able figures, while he was one of the stalwarts of the 
Lancashire Veterinary Association, being a Past Presi- 
dent, a Division of the N.V.M.A. by which he will be 
sadly missed. 

Qualifying in 1889, Mr. Curbishley began to practise 
at Stockport at the age of 21, and there he is remem- 
bered by many. He moved to Alderley Edge in 1911, 
where he soon built up a very large practice. He took 
a full share in work associated with his outstanding 
interest, the Shire horse, being Chairman of the Mob- 
berley Shire Horse Society and only relinquishing the 
chairmanship to become President. ‘The members made 
him a gift in 1933 in appreciation of his services. He 
acted as veterinary surgeon at the Shire Horse Society’s 
Show in London. He has lived at Western Lodge, the 
home kept for him by his daughter, Caroline, to whom 
deep sympathy is extended in her bereavement. 


Mr. Curbishley was a man of keen observation and 
sound judgment, and his wide experience and helpful 
advice were highly valued by his colleagues on the 
Council of the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society. 

The) Altrincham Advertiser says of him: ‘‘ Many are 
the tales that could be told of Mr. Curbishley’s native 
wit and shrewdness and of his kind thoughtfulness to 
many a neighbour. He was often at his best in giving 
evidence in court in cases of alleged cruelty to animals, 
his aim being always that the truth should be known 
and trickery or unfairness unmasked. - 

“So passes a real character and a familiar figure 
from our midst. He served his generation well in his 
calling. He took the world fairly, without being taken 
in by it, and he met the challenge of the last days of 
trial and sickness gallantly.” 


THE FUNERAL 


The funeral took place on December 22nd, when 
service at the house, and* also at the cemetery, was con- 
ducted by the Vicar, the Rev. W. J. Gravell, B.a. 


Representatives of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association present were Mr. . Shawcross, Mr. 
W. F. Morton, Mr. A. J. Wright, Major Wright, Mr. J. 
Berger and Mr. I. A. Graham. The Mobberley Shire 
Horse Society was represented by many members, and 
the floral tributes included wreaths from that Society 
and the Lancashire Veterinary Association, 
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Mr. W. F. Houston, M.R.C.v.s. 


Mr. William Findlay Houston, M.R.c.v.s., of Paisley, 
who, as we regret to record, died at Largs in his 86th 
year, was a native of Renfrewshire, having been born 
on the farm of Walkinshaw, Paisley, of which his father 
was tenant. Graduating at Glasgow, after a_ peri 
with the late Mr. Andrew Robb he commenced practice 
in Paisley where he built up an extensive practice which 
is now carried on by his nephew, Mr. James Andrew, 
M.R.C.V.S. Mr. Houston was well known throughout the 
West of Scotland and particularly in the Western Isles. 
He was particularly interested in horses, especially 
ponies, and he must have passed many hundreds of 
these through his hands; he was also something of a 
Clydesdale enthusiast. Mr. Houston retired from prac- 
tice several years ago. 


FOOD FOR SICK ANIMALS 

In a recent letter from the Ministry of Food it is 
learned that :— 

“It is not possible to authorise the use of liquid 
milk for cats, but supplies of damaged dried milk 
powder no longer suitable for human beings are being 
made available for certain classes of animals. This 
supply is available firstly for cats kept for the destruc- 
tion of vermin in warehouses and stores in which at 
least 250 tons of food or feeding-stuffs are stored, and 
secondly for veterinary hospitals and similar institutions 
for the feeding of sick animals. 

Application forms for supplies of dried milk for cats 
maintained for the destruction of vermin in warehouses 
and stores can be obtained ‘by owners from their local 
Food Office. 

Veterinary ‘ hospitals and similar institutions feeding 
sick animals are not required to complete the a~>lica- 
tion form and they should write direct to the Ministry 
of Food, Animal Feeding-stuffs Division, Meadowcroft, 
Colwyn Bay, stating the average number and types of 
animals to be provided with dried milk, the correspond- 
ing pre-war numbers and the quantity of liquid milk 
used per week in the past.” 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


Under the general heading of ‘“‘ New Horizons,’ The 
Farmers Weekly, in its issue of January 2nd, has published 
a series of articles covering some of the more important 
aspects of the future organisation of British agriculture. 
These articles have been written by such authorities (to give 
them in their “ order of appearance ’’) as Earl De la Warr, 
Lord Addison, Earl Winterton, Capt. E. Foster, Mr. S. 
Burdett-Coutts, Mr. S. Ellison Denman, Mr. , Sidney 
Rogerson, Mr. W. S. Abbott, Mr. Donald Scott, Dr. John 
Hammond and Mr. A. G. Street. In addition, as our 
readers will be pleased to note, the Association’s President, 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, has contributed an article on “‘ The 
Health of the Nation’s Livestock.” As being of more 
particular interest to our readers, we reproduce in these 
columns the last article, proposing to follow in our next 
with Dr. John Hammond’s contribution, ‘ Livestock 
Breeding After the War.” 


“The Health of the Nation's Livestock 
(By Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, M.R.C.V.S.) 


When addressing farmers recently, the Minister of 
Agriculture said : “* What we have to look forward to is the 


condition of affairs after the war when we put into operation 
a policy to which all three parties are committed, namely, 
the maintenance of a healthy and well-balanced agriculture 
= essential and paramount feature of our National 
policy.” 

This statement clearly marks a change in the accepted 
outlook of the Government and the Nation upon the 


necessity for the proper planning of the future of agriculture, 
but it should be noted that it has arisen not out of a con- 
sideration of the needs of agriculture itself but as the result 
of a growing appreciation on the part of the country as a 
whole of the “essential and parezmount” place which 
British Agriculture must occupy among those industries 
supplying the important needs of the consuming public. 


APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC 


If this appreciation is to be maintained, agricultural policy 
must retain a strong general appeal to the public and there 
is no better way of assuring this than to plan it as the vital 
part of a nutrition policy for the people. Such a plan would 
give rise to a considerable increase in the amount of milk, 
butter, eggs, meat, fruit and vegetables produced, and one 
of its dominating problems would be that of animal health. 
This is particularly obvious when we recollect that, before 
the war, dairying and livestock represented about 70 per 
cent, of the home production of agriculture. 

In view of the fact that such a “ marriage of interest ” 
between agriculture and nutrition would be so much to the 
advantage of both consumer and producer, it is surprising 
that our official agricultural policy in the present war has 
hitherto given little emphasis to the many ways in which 
the level of animal nutrition can be raised and the quantity 
and quality of foodstuffs of animal origin can be increased. 

The bulk of the publicity so far concerned with agriculture 
has been concentrated upon the necessity for an increase in 
the amount of arable land, for the growth of more and 
better crops and for the maintenance of land fertility by 
proper use of natural and artificial manures. Yet at least 
an equal improvement could be effected with livestock pro- 
duction, particularly if steps were taken to secure the 
benefit of veterinary science. 

In no other country in the world are so many official 
councils, committees and other advisory and executive 
bodies set up to deal with problems of animal health, 
husbandry and productivity without any or at most with 
only inadequate veterinary represcntation. Even such an 
efficient organisation as the Milk Marketing Board might be 
criticised for not having a member of the profession upon 
its governing body and for its tardiness in appointing to its 
staff any veterinary officer. 

Despite the fact that the consumer has at last become 
aware of the importance of satisfying some of the wishes of 
the producer, the latter has not yet become fully conscious 
of the needs of the consumer. Furthermore, it would appear 
that the authorities have still to learn that better animal 
health means improved human health. 


Way To IMPROVEMENT 


But how, it may be asked, can animal health be improved ? 
Firstly greater use could be made of available veterinary 
knowledge to effect reasonable ccntrol of many of the dis- 
eases of farmstock. But to achieve this the problem must 
be dealt with by the State, the farmer, and the veterinary 
practitioner from the angle of the control of disease in the 
herd rather than its cure in the individual sick animal. 

Although much can be done by private arrangement, to 
tackle this problem most effectively the veterinary services 
of the country should be co-ordinated on a national scale 
and special facilities for the purpose should be granted by 
the Government. 


That the problem is really worth a determined attack 
can be readily appreciated when it is realised that the 
annual loss arising from the ravages of mastitis, contagious 
abortion, sterility and Fohne’s disease in dairy cattle alone 
is reliably estimated at £20,000,000. If I were to hazard 
a guess at the annual loss due to disease among our 40 
million head of farm livestock and millions of poultry, I 
should place the figure at a minimum of £50,000,000. 


There is no shadow of doubt that much of this loss could 
be avoided if veterinary advice and methods were made 
readily available to herd owners either at the outset of the 
occurrence of disease or preferably at a time when preventive 
measures can best be adopted. 
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MANAGEMENT 


But the functions of a veterinarian extend far beyond the 
treatment of diseased animals. He should be consistently 
consulted on questions of the housing of animals, their 
breeding, rearing, feeding and exercise, also on general and 
particular methods of management suitable for stud, herd 
or flock. It is most surprising that farmers in this country 
rarely appear to value such advice, whereas veterinary 
services in the Dominions and in many other progressive 
countries are organised not only to deal with all these 
problems but also to direct the development of animal 
industries. 


Although native customs and the presence of several 
serious scourges of animals made success difficult, tre- 
mendous improvement in the quality and health of the 
livestock has been achieved by the encouragement of proper 
systems of grazing, the husbanding of crops and fodder, the 
adoption of improved methods of management and of 
breeding, as well as the better processing of meat and milk. 

Although we hear much of the activities of county war 
agricultural committees on questions concerned with soil 
management and crop production, little is heard of any 
effort on their part to improve the health of farmstock or 
to influence farmers who are not producing a fair averagé 
yield of meat, milk or eggs from the number of stock they 
keep, to improve their methods of husbandry and disease 
control]. 


VETERINARY ADVICE 


This omission probably arises from the fact that these 
hard working committees do not comprise in their personnel 
members of the veterinary profession and are therefore 
without the necessary advice. At a time when an increase 
in the quantity, quality and safety of foodstuffs of animal 
origin is urgently necessary, this omission is singularly 
deplorable. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to persuade the average farmer of 
the folly of neglecting to consult his veterinary practitioner 
on all questions concerning the management, feeding, 
breeding and disease control of his animals when his own 
special advisers make such statements as that made by Mr. 
Anthony Hurd to the Nutrition Conference of 1939. Mr. 
Hurd then said, ‘“‘ He (the farmer) turns to the ‘ vet.’ in 
much the same way as a general (medical) practitioner turns 
to the specialist.” 


WronG ViEw 


This view of the function of the veterinary practitione? is 
entirely wrong. For the success of an enlightened policy 
on animal health it is essential that the farmer consults his 
veterinary practitioner regularly and frequently, that he 
appreciates the true value of professional advice as distinct 
from treatment, that he learns that proper advice is often 
far more valuable than a bottle of medicine, and that the 
early resort to quack medicines and patent recipes and the 
limitation of professional advice practically to advanced 
cases of illness or major outbreaks of disease is a most 
wasteful process, «s those farmers who already consult their 
practitioners upon all matters concerning the health of their 
animals are only too ready to aver. 

But although private arrangements between farmers and 
practitioners can secure reasonably good results, far greater 
success would follow upon a determined attempt on the 
part of the Government to organise the profession as a whole 
to deal with the animal health of the country and the 
quantity and with quality of mea‘, milk and eggs. 


Fortunately there ase signs that the Government is slowly 
moving in this direction, as would appear from Mr. 
Hudson’s recent pointed references to the necessity to pay 
greater attention to the rearing of milk and meat producing 
animals and to poultry. Meanwhile if proper advice is 
sought much can be done by farmers themselves to improve 
the health of their stock and incidentally their balance at 
the bank. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
OILCAKES 


Greater Variety to Meet Farm Rations.—Farmers 
generally, and milk producers in particular, will welcome 
the news that supplies of certain oilcakes have been 
recently augmented and are now available against 
coupons. Under war conditions, quantities of imported 
feeding-stuffs vary from time to time; at the moment, 
undecorticated groundnut cake, palm kernel cake and 
extracted palm kernel meal are relatively plentiful. 

Undecorticated groundnut cake is as rich in protein 
and oil as linseed cake. It has consequently a much 
higher feeding value than undecorticated cotton seed 
cake, although it lacks the binding properties for which 
the latter is specially popular at certain seasons. It is 
a wholesome food for milk cows, fattening cattle and 
sheep. ; 

Palm kernel cake and extracted palm kernel meal, 
although classed as “low protein cakes” available 
against the cereal ration coupon, are equal in nutritive 
value to linseed cake. The meal, in particular, is less 
palatable and needs to be used in small quantities until 
the animals get used to it. The composition of palm 
kernel cake is almost that of a milk production ration, 
so that it may be added to any other milk production 
mixture without disturbing its balance. For the 
“steaming up” or _ reconditioning of animals it is 
specially suitable. Both cake and meal are safe foods 
for cows, other cattle, pigs and even horses. For pigs 
and horses the quantity should not exceed 10 to 20 per 
cent. of the ration. When fed out of doors the troughs 
must be kept sweet. The cake store should be dry, as 
moist cake or meal is very unpalatable. 

For feeding to dairy cows the following would be 
suitable rations for one gallon of milk:— 


Ib. 

(1) Undecorticated groundnut cake j 
Dried grains or malt culms or bran or palm 

kernel cake or extracted meal . soc: 

Oats or barley 

(2) Palm kernel cake or “extracted meal... 2 
Oats or barley or dried grains or malt culms or 

bran 13 


Further information on the use "of these feeding- 
stuffs is given in “ Growmore ” leaflets, obtainable free 
on application to the Ministry of Agriculture, Lindum 
Hotel, St. Annes, Lancs. 


WitnHout A SILo 


Winter Keep From Sugar Beet Tops.—Sugar beet 
tops made into silage represent the easiest, quickest 
and cheapest method of getting in some useful winter 
keep. Every grower with crops not yet lifted ought 
to consider making silage of surplus tops that are not 
fed fresh to sheep or cattle. Unlike silage made from 
grass, beet top silage requires no molasses and very 
little labour. 

In the fen lands, where there is nd stock to keep, 
nearly all the crop will be ploughed in. In the light 
lands of Norfolk most of it will be fed off to sheep. 
Between these two extremes are many farmers through- 
out East Anglia with bullocks to fatten and dairy herds 
to maintain. It will certainly pay these to make beet 
top silage and use it to save hay and roots. Last year 
many thousands of tons were successfully made by 
farmers in their first trialsk—10,000 tons were réported 
to have been made in one factory area alone. 

Experience has shown that there is no need for a 
silo. A heap or clamp in a shallow pit is perfectly 
satisfactory—and the bigger it is the less the waste. 
Several growers last year made clamps holding as much 
as 350 to 400 tons of silage, with excellent results. 
The pit should not be more than 1 ft. deep, with a 
width of 12 ft. at the bottom and 14 ft. at ground 
level. To hold the crop it should have a length in 
feet equal to half the total tonnage of green tops. 
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Thus, to ensile 200 tons of tops, the trench should be 
100 feet long. 
* 


THE BRITISH PART IN ETHIOPIAN PROGRESS 


In the course of a searching discussion of the above 
problem in The Times, Miss Margery Perham, having 
specified numerous necessary reforms, turns to the ques- 
tion of financing them and, in this connection, observes: 
“Tf, as seems likely, the builk of the cost must come 
from Britain, we may hope that, in the peculiar condi- 
tions of Ethiopia, it may be contributed generously. It 
would, of course, be inimical to Ethiopian independence 
to key her administration up to standards which might 
make her permanently dependent upon external help. 
But money offered during these first years might be 
regarded partly as intended to bridge the period before 
her own resources can be developed, and partly, in so 
far as it will finance the training of her own people, as 
being in the category of capital expenditure. 

“ Generosity in fixing the sum—and how trifling by 
present standards is the amount required! —should be 
matched, in Ethiopia’s special circumstances, by gener- 
osity as to the form of control over its expenditure. 
Some supervision there must be, but if it is of a kind to 
exasperate the pride of Ethiopians and stifle their initia- 
tive the main object of our policy will be defeated.” 

On the general policy to be followed Miss Perham, 
in conclusion, states: “It is clear that in Ethiopia we 
have to keep an extremely difficult middle way between 
too much and too little intervention in her affairs, and 
this under close scrutiny from the world in general, 
and in particular from all African peoples sophisticated 
enough to have identified Ethiopia’s cause with the self- 
respect of their race. To start by erring upon the side 
of doing too little might result in disorders which would 
demand intervention upon a very undesirable scale. To 
err upon the other side by pressing rapid reforms for 
which Ethicpians are as yet almost wholly unprepared 
might provoke resentment or even rebellion. In this 
task almost everything will depend upon the men who 
are chosen to carry it out as advisers to the Emperor. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 


1894 to 1937, ann AGRICULTURE ACT, 


Seconded officials to whom service in Ethiopia may 
appear as a temporary interruption in their careers wi 
not perhaps be the most suitable agents. Yet it may 
not be easy at present to find outside our Services men 
with the necessary qualities, among which sympathy and 
imagination will as important as intelligence. It 
may be that the Union, which has played an important 
part in the Imperial campaign of liberation, might con- 
tribute from its scientific personnel an expert in African 
veterinary or forestry work. Once appointed, the un- 
usual position of the advisers will have to be borne in 
mind in this country, from which they will require a 
support which, we may hope, will be entirely moral in 
character. 

“ The difficulties of the Ethiopian situation have been 
emphasised. There is, however, a challenging and con- 
structive side to the position. We are asked to do some- 
thing new, to adapt our accumulated imperial experience 
to a non-imperialistic purpose. The advisers may work 
out, in partnership with an Emperor who has served an 
apprenticeship in reform, a new technique for stimu- 
lating the energies of a free, if backward, people in 
their own self-development. Whatever arrangements 
may be made at any Peace Conference, we have an 
opportunity now to offer the world something which it 
very greatly needs at this moment, a new and enheart- 
ening standard in the sphere of international and inter- 
racial relations.” 


ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


REVISED prices for ‘ Wellcome’ Phenothiazine Compound 
(Veterinary) and ‘ Wellcome’ Sulphonamide-P (Veterinary), 
effective from January Ist, 1942, are announced by Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co. Net prices to the veterinary profession are now 
as follows :— 

* WELLCOME PHENOTHIAZINE COMPOUND: — 
1-lb. containers, 16s. 3d. per Ib. 
7-lb. containers, 14s. 6d. per Ib. 


* WELLCOME SULPHONAMIDE-P_ (SULPHANILAMIDE) : — 
1-lb. containers, 15s. per 
7-lb. containers, 14s. per Ib. 
14-lb. containers, 13s. 6d. per Ib. 
Both products are exempt from Purchase Tax. 


1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 


| Foot- | 
| Anthrax. and-Mouth | Parasitic § Sheep Swine 
jisease. | Mange. Scab. Fever. 
| | 
 slaugh- | 
Out- Out- _ tered as Out- Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals| breaks diseased | breaks | Animals|} breaks breaks | slaugh- 
con- attacked. con- § orex- | con- |attacked.| con- con- _ tered. 
firmed. firmed. | posed to | firmed. firmed. | firmed. | 
| No. No. No. No. | No. No No. i No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Dec., 1941 17 19+ 4 | 229 |, 3 3 23 22 
1940. 17 19 42 3,797 4 ll 18 176 99 
1939 16 17 1 | 33 _ 16 164 113 
1938 42 51 3 §22 | 1 1 24 \ 66 46 
Total Ist Jan to 15th Dec., | f 
1941 458 | 264 | 27,037 20 54 211 1,064 | 517 
Corresponding period in | 
1940 118 19 40 «|| 197 4,849 | 3.446 
1939 682 174 87 10,975 33 73 | 262 3,127 | 2,360 
1938 704 | 1,196 | 179 | 22,889 | 46 | 76 208 | | 


Nore.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


+2 of these animals refer to an outbreak confirmed prior to December Ist, 1941. 


¥ 
| 
| 


